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ADDRESS. 


Wurst acknowledging, Fellow-Citizens, with suitable grati- 
tude, the honour which your appointment has conferred upon 
me, I cannot but feel the duty that accompanies it to be of an 
unpleasant nature. True it is, that, at present, there is much 
in the situation of our national affairs to interest and excite,— 
but in what Southern bosom, at least, shall we find those emo- 
tions, which the recurrence of a day like this should naturally 
awaken? Judge me by yourselves, my friends, and say whe- 
ther gladness or discontent, confidence or distrust, are upper- 
most in your hearts. If, indeed, it were of the nature of 
disappointment to give satisfaction, freely might I tender you 
my congratulations,—if the mockery of long-cherished hopes 
be a source of exultation, then have we much cause to rejoice 
together. | 

Yes, fellow-citizens, we cannot longer conceal it from our- 
selves, that a period in the history of these United States has 
arrived, when, to a large section of our country, the day con- 
secrated forever by the noble daring of our fathers, brings 
thoughts far different from those which its presence was wont 
to inspire. If our community wears the semblance of mirth, 
it is but a semblance ; our revelry—our feasting—the merry 
notes of the drum—the thunder of artillery—are but custom. 
The fountain of our joy is dried up, and these vain shows re- 
main to mock us with the memory of departed happiness. 
Our hearts turn from them as from the ornaments of the 
grave, and would fain call for music more appropriate—for a 
sympathy more congenial, or a silence best befitting the pre- 
sence of the dead. 

And why is it thus?) The answer is graven upon every 
bosom. It is traced in ineflaceable characters upon our public 
history. We cannot shut our eyes upon its letters of fire. 
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We cannot stop our ears to its voice of thunder. We may 
resolve to pass by its) significaht warnings, but their tenor is 
stamped upon every thinking soul. We feel in our deepest 
consciousness, that the liberties which received their glorious 
vindication on this day, are in risk. . In risk, dad I say ?—no! 
they have been trampled on, and are now in the dust. 

Bitter and humiliating confession, to be wrung from Caro- 
linian lips, and one which I would scarce dare to repeat in 
Carolinian ears, could I not shut the mouth of every gainsayer 
with the recorded judgment of our State. Iam asserting no- 
thing new. What I now repeat is a truth reiterated for a score 
of years by our ablest and truest statesmen,—a truth, which 
none but the wilfully blind can overlook,—a truth, which, to 
be indifferent to, proves that the nerve of independence has 
grown insensible—that the spirit of the Revolution is broken— 
that we have taken the first step toward slavery. Bear with 
me, then, while from the “Statutes at large” of South-Carolina, 
T recall to your memory the opinions almost universally ex- 
pressed by our people, and sustained by an array of argument, 
and with an intrepidity of spirit, worthy of the best days of 
our country. | 

I need not tell you, my hearers, how deliberate were the 
convictions which produced the strong and decided measure 
of nullification; how from 1820 to 1832, the voice of reason, 
of remonstrance, of warning, again and again arose against the 
unconstitutional oppression of the protective system,—how 
against hope we still hoped redress from the justice and wis- 
dom of the nation,—how our rightful expectations were an- 
swered by increased burdens and by cruel derision, until left 
to choose between acquiescence in a system which seemed 
finally wedded to the policy of the government, and open and 
what we believed constitutional resistance,—we adopted the 
course most in unison with our ancestral glories, and declared 
ourselves willing to endure all for liberty. These events are 
too recent, and the impressions made by them were too deep, 
to have been already effaced. But if at any time we become 
dull of apprehension, or scant of memory, it will be enough for 

~ ; 
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us to glance over public documents, which, however it may be 
the fashion at present to neglect or evade, I for one cannot 
help considering the proudest monuments of the genius and 
moral courage of South-Carolina. 

From these documents I have selected a few extracts, with 
the intention of showing what were the opinions expressed by 
the people of this State, through their Legislature and Con- 
vention, during the seven years which preceded the passage of 
the nullifying ordinance. Those of you who, like myself, 
were too young to bear a part in the agitating scenes of that 
eventful period, will require no apology for being more parti- 
cularly introduced to State papers.of great ability, with which 
many, perhaps, have only a general acquaintance. And you, 
fellow-citizens, whose fortune it was to be actors in those 
stormy commotions, will recur with feelings of pride and 
complacency to sentiments which shed an imperishable lustre 
upon our legislative annals, 

The first dates as far back as the year 1825, and expresses 
a very decided opinion with regard to the unconstitutionality 
of the tariff. The fifth of a series of strong resolutions reads 
thus: 


“Resoivep, That it is an unconstitutional exercise of power on the 
part of Congress, to lay duties to protect domestic manufactures.” * 


My second extract is taken from a Report, in which the 
theory of our government and the violations of the federal 
compact, are exposed with great power. After dwelling at 
considerable length upon the tendencies of the system which 
was then but in its infancy, the Report continues : 


“South-Carolina felt them sorely, but she has not murmured,—from 
the foundation of the government until the present time, she has uni- 
formly exhibited, as your committee believe, an illustrious example ofa 
steady and an unalterable devotion to the Constitution of the United 
States. She has never, at any time, arrayed herself against the gov- 
ernment of the Union, but has discharged all her duties as a member 
of the great American family, with fidelity and cheerfulness. If she 
has not hitherto carried her complaints to the great councils of the na- 
tion, it was not because she had no cause of dissatisfaction, but because 


* Statutes of South-Carolina, vol. i., p. 229. 
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she always cherished the hope that some reaction in public sentiment, 
throughout the United States, might take place, and that the people . 
themselves would in time be made sensible of the danger of a limited 
body, like that of Congress, being permitted to transcend its powers, 
and would apply the remedy. But these hopes, your committee regret 
to state, are all dissipated, and they too plainly perceive, that to submit 
longer to the evils of misrule founded on usurpation, can have no other 
tendency than to invite such fresh assumptions of power, from time to 
time, as must inevitably merge all power and all influence in one con- 
solidated government.” * 


The lofty self-respect of our Legislature, even at that early 
period, is marked in the following words, which occur imme- 
diately after : ahs 

‘But in the opinion of your committee, it is all-important that what- 
ever is to be done by South-Carolina, ought to be so done as to impress - 
upon the minds of the Congress of the United States, that she does not 
at this conjuncture approach the national legislature as a suppliant, or 
as a memorialist, but as a sovereign and an equal.” T 


But even this solemn warning, this lofty tone, fell unheeded 
upon the ears of men, whose thirst for monopoly rendered 
them deaf to the calls of justice or the menaces of a State, 
which they deemed too weak or too irresolute to use more 
stringent weapons. The notable aggression of 1828, proved 
of how small weight was our resistance in the consideration 
of the protectionists. South-Carolina again lifted up her voice, 
and as before she had claimed a right to interpose her sover- 
eign authority, whenever it was manifest that all other means 
of redress had become unavailing, so now in her resolutions of 
1828, she declares: 


“That the opinion of this Legislature on the subject of the assumed 
right of Congress to regulate duties on imports, for the purpose of en- 
couraging domestic industry, as heretofore expressed in the various re- 
solutions adopted in the years 1825 and 1827, is unchanged; and after 
the further aggression, by the passage of the tariff act of 1828, this Le- 
gislature is restrained from the assertion of the sovereign rights of the 
State, by the hope that the magnanimity and justice of the good people 
of the Union will effect the abandonment of a system, partial in its na- 


ture, unjust in its operation, and not within the powers delegated to 
Congress. 


* Statutes of South-Carolina, vol. 1, p. 239. t Ibid, p. 240. 
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‘2, Resotvep, That the measures to be pursued, consequent on the 
perseverance in this system, are purely questions of expediency and not 
of allegiance.” * 

During the four succeeding years, resolutions of the same 
tenor were from time to time adopted by our Legislature. 
Our people abstained from more decided movements simply, 
as was stated in the last resolution, on grounds of expediency. 
They knew that the time was near at hand when the public 
debt would be extinguished, and as that debt had been used by 
the abeitors of the so-called American system, as a specious 
argument in favor of high duties, its removal would tear from 
them this their thin disguise, and convince the most incredu- 
lous of their true designs. Nothing doubting, ourselves, of its 
being only a pretext, we were willing that the whole American 
people should be convinced of the same truth, and then their 
decision upon the entire case as presented in its naked colours, 
would determine our conduct. The event proved our antici- 
pations to be founded in justice. The tariff of 1828 was re- 
adjusted finally in 1832, and was in substance the same as 
before,—the modifications introduced were a mere mockery 
of our claims. 

No room for doubt now remained. ‘This act proclaimed as 
loudly as a legislative measure could, that henceforth the prin- 
ciple of protection was to be incorporated into the policy of 
our government, and we were left to do what we might. I 
do not intend to recapitulate the history of what followed. 
. But to demonstrate beyond question the views of our State 
upon the tariff, I will read the following passage from the Re- 
port of the committee appointed to consider upon the propriety 
of calling a Convention: 

“It is useless to disguise the fact, or to.attempt to delude ourselves 
on this subject. Zhe time has come when the State must either adopt 
a decisive course of action, or we mustat once abandon the contest. We 
cannot again petition. It would be idle to remonstrate and degrading 
to protest. In our estimation, it is now a question of Laberty or Slave- 
ry! Itis now to be decided, whether we shall maintain the rights 
purchased by the precious blood of our fathers, and transmit them un- 


* Statutes of South-Carolina, vol. 1, p. 246. 
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impaired to our posterity, or tamely surrender them without a struggle. 
We are constrained to express our solemn conviction, that under the 
protecting system we have been reduced to a state of ‘colonial depend- 
ence, suffering and disgrace,’ and that unless we now fly with the spirit 
which becomes freemen, to the rescue of our liberties, they are lost 
forever.” 


I claim, then, to have proved indubitably the following to 
have been the views of the Legislature of South-Carolina, as 
set forth in the various documents from which I have read : 

1, That each State is a capable judge of what is an infrac- 
tion of the Constitution. 

2. That in passing a tariff of protection, Congress had vio- 
lated the Constitution. 3 

3. That such violation, if persisted in, absolved all parties 
from their obligations under the contract of union, 

4. That unless this gross oppression was resisted, we had 
lost our title to the name of freemen, 

5. That the time, the measure and the means of redress, 
were entirely matters of expediency. 

Such is the substance of the South-Carolina doctrine—if I 
have erred, it is in not stating it more fully and strongly. 
These are the great principles which you, fellow-citizens, were 
among the very first to assert—upon which you declared 
yourselves ready to stake your fortunes and your lives, So 
fully were you convinced of their justice and importance, that 
you defied the whole strength of a government, by far the 
most formidable yet exhibited by our history. The struggle 
which followed the bold step of nullification, is written upon 
every heart. And let not the interested scofls of our enemies, 
or the jeers of those among you, whose strange delight itis te 
ridicule whatever is noble in principle or exalted in sentiment, 
make you ashamed of your glory. 1, who have no personal 
associations with its transactions, declare to you, that I never 
read or hear the history of that memorable contest, without 
being thrilled to the heart by emotions of joy and pride. Yes, 
fellow-citizens ! and spite of all assertions to the contrary, I 
maintain that your triumph was as great as the conflict was 
unequal. I maintain that your unassisted strength, your un- 
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supported courage, your invincible truth, arrested and rolled 
back the tide of despotism which was swelling over all the 
dykes of the Constitution. The force of truth, and the reso- 
lution of freemen, quelled for a time the demon of avarice,— 

_ wrested from his clutches the purse of the nation, and com- 
pelled him to retire with slow and reluctant steps to his den, 
there to brood over new schemes of rapine,—to devise new 
plans of oppression. 

No other evidence of this is wanted, than that the Compro- 
mise was passed against the strenuous opposition of the most 
violent advocates of the manufacturing monopoly. They 
protested against it as giving up the principle of protection, — 
and so it did. As you well know, its terms provided for a 
gradual reduction of dutics during the next ten years. At the 
end of that time,—i. €., in 1842,—no duty above 20 per cent. 
was to be levied, unless the necessitics of the country demand- 
eda higher rate; in which case, the ad valorem principle 
should govern. 

The ten years passed away, and the great bargain between 
the State and Congress remained undisturbed. Meanwhile, 
important changes reversed the whole aspect of politics. The 
democratic party, in their overwhelming prosperity, lost the 
virtue and deserted the principles to which its ascendancy was 
due. For a season, it was to fall before the old sect of na- 
tionals, who, under the more popular name of whigs, by com- 

_ bining the discontented, flattering all complexions of interest, 
dealing profusely in golden promises, and working upon the 
lowest inclinations of human nature, now achieved a tempora- 
ry superiority. 

Then ensued a scene of abandoned profli igacy, which, thank 
God, can find no parallel in our political history. The spirit 
of whiggery assumed its true shape. Success, to it, was the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear, and a fiend, the like of whom our 
astonished eyes had never beheld, sprang from its low disgui- 
ses. Amid the universal desecration of truth and principle 
which followed, the Compromise could not escape. Standing 
between the bal and their prey, it must be removed or 
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overleapt. But even their sense of decency felt that some pre- 
text should be devised, to cover the violation of a covenant so 
sacred,—a covenant which owed its existence to their acknow- 
ledged and adored chief. ‘They therefore determined to in- 
duce such a state of the public revenue, as might give a color- 
ing of necessity to their contemplated fraud. In pursuance of 
this characteristic design, the treasure of the government was 
squandered,—the public domain converted into a fund for 
State corruption,—and the nation in debt and its credit im- 
perilled, they availed themselves of the necessity of their own 
creation, and passed an act in 1842, which, in its odious fea- 
tures, transcended the bill of abominations. 

South-Carolina had kept a watchful eye upon the develop-. 
ment of this policy, and apprehending the event which so soon 
succeeded, the Legislature of December, 1841, passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“1. Rusotvep, That the power given to Congress to lay and collect 
taxes, duties and imposts, does not authorize Congress to collect money 
excepting for revenue; and, that a tariff to protect the industry of one 
portion of the community at the expense of the other, is a violation of 
the spirit and letter of the Constitution of the United States; and when > 
such case occurs, the several States will decide for themselves the mode 
and measure of redress. 

“2. REesoLvED, That the people of this State have reason to congra- 
tulate themselves, that the party feuds which lately weakened the vigor 
ofits councils, have happily ceased;* and that South-Carolina now 
presents to the enemies of her policy pd peace an undivided front, and 


is prepared, as she is resolved, to repel, by proper means, every aggres- 
sion upon her rights as a sovereign republic, the instant aggression is 


attempted.” 


If there is a portion of our history calculated to make a 
Carolinian tremble for the honor of his State, it is that which 
we now approach. I advance toward it with doubtful and 


* The history of these resolutions give them great sveight, Nha warrant us 
in construing as strongly as possible, the threat contained in the last. They 
represent emphatically the will of the whole State, being i in effect a compro- 
mise between the Nullification and Union parties. — The objections made 
against them came from the former, and the ground " these objections was 


that their tone was too moderate. Lat | 
* * 
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irresolute steps. I feel that I am treading upon uncertain 
ground. In the silence that surrounds me there is something 
strange! The apprehended outrage has been committed— 
but I listen in vain for the indignant burst of a wronged and 
insulted people. The “aggression” has been “attempted” with 
every circumstance of aggravation. Why is it not instantly 
repelled ? 

Instead of the prompt execution of its threat, the Legislature 
of 1842 gives us the following: 


“J, Resotvep, That the late Tariff act is obviously designed and 
effectually calculated for other purposes than raising revenue. That it 
is a law to afford protection and bestow bounties upon manufactures, 
by extorting money from all the rest of the community, and amounts to 
a clear usurpation of power not granted by the Constitution, and, as 
such, ought to be resisted. 


“2. Resotvep, That while the people of this State regard the Tariff 
act of 1842 as a breach of faith, as well as a violation of the principles of 
the Constitution, they will submit to it so long as they can hope that a 
returning sense of justice will cause its repeal; and that, trusting con- 
fidently to the constitutional principles avowed by the democratic party, 
they look to it for relief; but, in the event that their reasonable expec- 
tations are disappointed, they feel themselves bound to declare, that 
they must, in accordance with their principles and recorded pledges, 
adopt such measures to redress their wrongs, and restore the Constitu- 
tion, as in their opinion may be due to themselves and their posterity.” 


Yes, fellow-citizens, if there is in our crown a withered leaf, 
it is the apathy of 1842. Ido not pretend to disguise my 
opinion, that our wiser and nobler course would have been 
immediate and decisive action. Justice, however, compels 
me to admit, that there was much to excuse our delay. To 
have broken off from the great mass of the democratic party, 
which we were leading to victory, and to have taken separate 
action upon the tariff, would have exposed that party to cer- 
tain defeat, at a time when defeat was fraught with fearful 
evils to our common country. We had toiled long and fought 
gloriously for the triumph whose splendid approach even now 
gilded the horizon. If a slight touch of human infirmity,—-if 
the admiration and love we justly entertained for our great 
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ab: 
leader,—mingled with our other motives and decided us for 
present inaction, sorely have we been punished, and our mor- 
tification may be accepted as some expiation of our offence. 

But another important end was, at the same time, subserved. 
Our political education was to receive its finishing stroke. We 
were destined to reap from our mistake, the last lesson which 
experience had in store for us. Freely had we tasted of the 
falsehood and oppression of our avowed enemies; we were 
now to drink the bitter cup of ingratitude and deceit from 
our pretended friends. Every circumstance had conspired to 
invite our confidence in their professions, that having sounded 
the very depths of party treachery, we might not again be 
deceived. It was not in human nature to anticipate such 
grievous wrong, from men whom we had picked up out of 
the very dust,—whose former injuries we had forgiven,—by 
whose side we fought the memorable battles of 40—41 and 
42,—whose character we fondly trusted adversity had puri- 
fied,—whose past derelictions from the true creed of demo- 
cracy, had been so severely visited. But why linger over 
these sickening details of party depravity,— it is enough,—our 
trust has been disappointed; the democratic house, just ad- 
journed, has refused again and again to entertain even a mo- 
dification of the tariff. 

IT have thus sketched, as briefly as its great importance 
would allow, the history of our legislative opinions and acts, 
in reference to the protective policy. My object, as you have 
doubtless perceived, is to ascertain our present position and 
duties. That no scruples of our course being unconstitutional 
may remain to hamper our action, I have shown that for 
twenty years South-Carolina has declared the Constitution 
broken, and herself absolved from all obligation to submit to 
the oppressive legislation of Congress. She has regarded the 
whole policy of the general government as an infringement of 
her liberty ; and if at any time she has delayed the vindication 
of her rights, it was because induced thereto by the hope of 
more peaceable justice. When, in 1832, that hope seemed 
extinguished, she struck, and that with such force and resolu- 
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tion, as to compel from her assailants a new pledge of security. 
Faith being again broken with her, again she indulged in hope, 
and in the words of her last resolution, “trusting confidently 
to the constitutional principles avowed by the democratic par- 
ty,” postponed her final action until satisfied of its intentions. 

Ihave shown you how this last hope has just perished. And 
now, in the emphatic language of the great orator of the 
Revolution, Why stand we here idle? Do what we may, it 
cannot be charged upon us that we have acted with precipi- 
tation. No expedient for the peaceable attainment of our 
rightful ends have we left untried. What argument is there 
which we have not urged? What befitting remonstrance 
have we not employed? We have trusted, until faith has 
become credulity. We have been patient, until owr patience 
begins to wear the pallid hue of cowardice. Wf we strike now, 
it will be no more than our enemies expect,—no more than our 
liberties demand,—no more than our honor calls for,—no more 
than our fathers and children claim imperatively at our hands. 

Why stand we here idle? 1s it because we have no griev- 
ances to redress? Then have we, indeed, idly clamoured for 
a quarter of a century. Is it because we have no pledges to 
redeem? Then are our solemn records but waste paper, and 
our embodied resolutions feathers, at the mercy of every piti- 
ful breath. Or is it because the danger is too great,—the 
labour too onerous? If so—and may God forbid it—then 
are we in our true position, and may well afford to resign a 
liberty, which we are too slothful to assert or too fearful to 
defend. aa 
But I will not harbour such a thought. If the State is now 
unresolved, it is because other circumstances have arisen which, 
however inadequate when duly weighed to produce this re- | 
sult, are, at first sight, well calculated to impose upon the public | 
mind. 

The first reason for inactivity is, perhaps, a secret feeling, 
which, indeed, I have heard expressed, that the time for con- 
‘sistent action is past, and that our State having neglected to 
meet the tariff of 1842 with prompt and effectual measures, 


st 
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‘cannot inow honorably right herself. And the weight of this 


argument, trifling in itself, has been increased by the insinua- 
tions of our enemies, who, having ascribed our past inaction 
to a selfish hope, will doubtless attribute our present action to 
a selfish disappointment. 

The answer is simple. Our course is not to be prescribed 
for us by our enemies, or even by our so-called friends. Men 
do not generally ask advice from those whose interest is deep- 
ly involved in their decision. If we are satisfied that this was 
not the true cause of our delay, and can conscientiously im- 
pute it to our willingness, for the sake of peace, to wait upon 
an extraordinary concurrence of events, for what seemed 
certain relief,—we are also satisfied to leave the purity of our 
motives to the judgment of our posterity. We know that the 
interest of these people is, by calumny, ridicule and menace, 
to deter us from a resolution fatal to their schemes of extor- 
tion. So obvious a weapon as the misinterpretation of mo- 
tives, they could hardly be expected to leave unemployed. 
Besides having deceived us, they would naturally deride us for 
pretending to have put faith in their promises. Such cavils, 
too, we may justly urge, are not to be balanced against our 
dearest rights. And, at the worst, taking their insinuation to 
be strictly true, which it is not, one mistake is no good reason 
for another; nor because we have made one slip, are we, 
therefore, to allow ourselves to the level of those, whose mani- 
fest degradation has excluded them from the society of virtue. 

Shall I say that a second motive is the interest of the party 
with which we have beenacting? Are its meshes still around 
our arms—the eddies of the great whirlpool still distracting 
our course? Scarcely can I give it credence, yet I fear that 
such is the case. I fear that our bitter experience has not yet 
disenchanted us. I fear that we are still lingering on the edge 


of a vortex, which threatens to engulph our honour and our 
liberty. Why should it be so? We surely owe nothing to 


those who have kept no faith with us; indeed, if instead of 
simply detaching from them we openly thwarted their success, 
they could not justly complain. 
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But an independent course does not necessarily imply oppo-” 
sition. Our policy hitherto has been. to support. the party 
with whom our views are most coincident—holding ourselves 
at the same time at perfect liberty to pursue an independent 
line of action in regard to subjects upon which we differ. 
Thus we preserve our individuality; attract to our measures 
the respect always attaching to freedom of thought and action, 
and retain inviolate, principles whose integrity must always 
suffer amid the compromises of party. 

But surely such dissuasives as these are not now required. 
We have one reason against inactivity on this score, which 
cannot be bettered. We have tried it already. We have 
delayed because party interest demanded delay. We have 
once sacrificed our claims—I had well-nigh said our honour,— 
at this shrine, and the result of the experiment is too fresh, too 
decisive, too flagrant, to tempt us toa speedy renewal. Shall 
we hasten in the face of treachery to repose a new confidence? ~ 
Will not this seem as if we believed, because afraid to disbe- 
lieve? Will not men see in such unaccountable credulity, the 
operation of fear, not faith? Wecannotrun the risk of such 
imputation. 

But it may perhaps be asked, what are weto do? I hope 
you are ready to admit your selves called upon by every Con-_ 
sideration to do something ; what that something shall be, it 
would be presumption in me to prescribe. Nor do I think it 
important for us to mark out our whole line of action before 
we commence. Should we choose to recur to the measure of 
nullification as a constitutional remedy, I see no reason why 
we should not. It helped us once and may do so again. Or, 
if we prefer, as I have heard men of judgment suggest, de- 
claring our ports free; or if going still farther, we pronounce 
the compact broken, and withdraw from the Union, until we 
can obtain from a convention of the States a new reading of « ‘s 
the Constitution, I, for one, see no objection. 

But let us not again condescend to enter into argument; let 
us not again deal in futile remonstrances; let us not again trust 
the honesty of friend or foe. Remember that the ohne respite 


, 
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“we ever wrung Aetrotth our oppressors, was from their fears. . 
It was the Nullification of 1832, which obtained us the Com- 
promise of 1833. 

It is time for us to take a bolder stand than we have yet 
done; and whether that stand be strictly constitutional or not 
matters little. The constitution has been violated—the con- 
tract has been wrested from its true terms. It is too late for 
others to reproach us with disunion. The time is past when 
the cry of sedition could raise either shame or terror. We 
have done with argument. We feel that there are rights above 
the reach of legal construction, which disdain the subtle fetters 
of logic. There is a point beyond which abstract reasonings 
become a weakness. They are invaluable, to enlighten the 
mind and satisfy the conscience, but, when this is done, we 
must carry out the principles evolved—by peaceable means, if 
possible—by forcible means, if necessary. It is enough for 
us to know that we are unrighteously oppressed. We have 
repeatedly asserted that, as at present construed, the constitu- 
tion is but an instrument of tyranny. Common sense teaches 
us that this construction is either legitimate or not. If legiti- , 
mate, then none will deny that for us the constitution should 
be atan end; if not, then are we absolved—they who pervert 
it are the disunionists, not we. Inno case do we recognize 
the right of our fathers to bind us by a contract, the fulfil- 
ment of which transmutes us into slaves. But such we know 
was not their intent. Wehave too deep a reverence for them 
-to believe, that, reeking from the field of liberty, they would 
have subscribed a deed which condemned their posterity to 
hopeless servitude. The day we celebrate suggests a far dif- 
ferent train of thought, and while it leads us to contemplate 
with admiration their indomitable love for freedom, also 
teaches us that to be accounted worthy of such progenitors, 
“we must, like them, resolve to cae all for liberty. 


—- 














